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“ A health to her, whose beauties are 
Nota gross earth with painted superficies ; 
But a more sprightly element of purer fire ; 
Within whose sphere a glorious mind doth move 
All th’ orbs of virtue, with celestial flame : eu 
Whose active climbings carry her desires Aa 
To th’ utmost height of nobleness and honour.” ta 
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WO great disadvantages usually attend the delineator of 





the biography of contemporary characters. If those a 
whom he describes be among the deluded followers of Vice i} 
and Profligacy, and he hold them up to the ignominy and \ it 





scorn which they so justly merit, he incurs the imputation, : 
and, not unfrequently the penalty, of a *libeller. If, on Se 
the contrary, they be among the brilliant votaries of Virtue, ‘ ; # 
and more especially, if to this excellence they superadd the ah 
advantages of high birth and eminent station, the pen which | aE 
then gives the meed of praise to their distinguished merit, 4; 

















* Some recent decisions on this case in the Court of King's Bench, 
totally repugnant to, what we always conceived to be, the law of the 
land, have done more to fetter the true Liberty of the Press, and to 
adulterate the genuine spirit of historiography, than all the open attacks 
that have been made against that invaluable blessing, for the last 

- hundred years; and this under a Whig administration, the pretended 
advocates for freedom of discussion! ! 
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is branded with venality and adulation, and the pure effu- 
sions of admiration and applause, are stigmatized as the foul 
daubings of flattery, or the interested encomiums of a hire- 
ling scribbler, anxious for gain, though at the expence of 
his veracity. 

Fortunately, however, for us, we are relieved from these 
difficulties in the present case. In giving a short sketch of the 
illustrious subject of the present memoir, we have no vice to 
reprehend or expose ; and to the virtues, to which we shall 
offer an humble tribute of praise, the concordant voice of an 
admiring nation has long borne ample testimony. 

Sophia-Charlotte, our present Queen, was born the 19th 
of May, 1744. She is the second and youngest daughter of 
Charles Lewis, brother to the late Duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, and sister to the reigning Duke. The House of 
Mecklenburg is more distinguished for innate worth derived 
through along and remotely extending line of ancestry, than 
for extent of territory or opulence of revenue; and it was 
the worth, the virtues, and accomplishments of the Princess, 
that induced our Sovereign to demand her hand within a 
short time after his accession to the throne; for these were 
the motives which he himself, in his address to Parliament, 
assigned as influencing his choice. 

The Earl of Harcourt was sent to Strelitz, as his Majesty’s 
proxy, to espouse the Princess, and conduct her to England. 
After an unfavourable and protracted passage of some days, 
she landed at Harwich on the 6th of September, 1761, and 
the tollowmg evening the marriage ceremony was perform- 
ed in the Royal Chapel at St. James’s, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the excellent Secker. 

From that period her Majesty has presented an example 
well worthy of imitation, whether we consider her in her ex- 
alted station, or in the humbler scenes of domestic life. No 
political intrigue, no caballing interference, no state machi- 
nations have occupied her time, which has been devoted to 
attention to her Royal husband and family. A pattern of 
conjugal fidelity, and of maternal care, we divide our admi- 
ration between the wife and the mother. When it pleased 
Heaven to afflict our Monarch with a melancholy illness, her 
unceasing watchfulness over him was the theme of praise to 
every tongue; and the conspicuous virtues of those branches 
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of her family whose education she assisted in superintending, 
are the most striking tokens, and the most delightful reward 
of her solicitude. 

In the elegant accomplishments of polite life her Majesty 
is well versed ; in music she displays great proficiency, and 
her embroidery, of flowers particularly, is said to be highly 
correct and beautiful. But what gives the heightening orna- 
ment to her character is that zealous regard for Religion, 
which shines no less conspiciously in her than in our gra- 
cious Monarch; and which she has endeavoured to instil 
into the breast of her family. “ Freylinghausen’s Abstract 
of the Christian Religion,” which formed the text-book of 
the religious instruction of the Princesses, is a striking evi- 
dence of this: and the elevation of a Porteus and a Majendie 
to the Episcopal Bench, principally, it is supposed, by the 
influence of her Majesty, proves that she is no less a judge, 
than a rewarder of merit. 

We ought to apologize to our Readers for having given 
precedence to other articles of Biography, before one that 
would so much excite their interest. But we were anxious 
that the portrait should come forth exquisitely finished, and 
we cat now boast of presenting them with the most accurate 
and elegant, no less than cheapest, resemblance of her Ma- 
jesty, that has yet come from under the hands of an en- 


graver, 








JE VIENS. 
A FRENCH TALE. 


ALPHONSE, the youngest son of a noble French family, 
entered the army at an early age; of a wari and generous 
disposition, he soon gained the affections, not only of the 
officers who commanded him, but likewise of the men 
whom he commanded. The country had for some time en- 
joyed the blessings of peace, but war breaking out abroad, 
the regiment of Alphonse was ordered on foreign service ; 
the order, which to some gave uneasiness, on account of 
families or dear relatives they must leave behind, was to 
U2 
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Alphonse « a source of inexpre wsible pleasure, and his east 
panted with impatience for the moment when they were to 
embark. He had an ardent desire to see the world, and 
that desire he hoped would now be eratified. He hada 
commission to perform for the commander i im chief at a 
town a few miles distant; this of course separated lnm from 
his regiment, which he was to re yon at ————-. "The busi- 
ness was soon performed, and he set fore ard on his route, 
hoping to be at head-quarters before night. His road lay 
across the country; the path was wild and nufrequent d: 

involuntarily he fell into a train of thought which absorbe d 
his faculties, but he was sudde nly recovered from his reverie 
by the approach of a lovely virl, apparently between fifteen 
and sixteen; her dress was simple, vet such as bespoke her 

above the common rank, Never before had Alphonse 
found is heart affected by beauty: now it was ensiaved ina 
moment by a stranger. ‘ What an angel is this,” thought 
he, “ yet wretc hed that I am, I only see her to lose her 

for ever! but no! I will not lose her, she si:all be mine, or 
death shall be the consequence to both.” With an ardour 
and impetuosity that could only be excused in a youih of 
eighteen, he dismounted from his horse, seized the hand of 
the young lady, threw himself on his knees before her, and 
began to pour forth the most rapturous and extravagant ex- 
pressions of eternal love and constancy. Terrified and 
alarmed, the lady endeavoured to escape. “ Sovereign arbi- 
tress of my fate,” exclainied Alphonse, “ you must not 
leave me without some pledge that you will think of me; 
give me this ring,” drawing one off her fivger which had the 
motto of Souvencz vous de moi, in small gold letters, encom- 
passed by a wreath of olive. “ You may take the ring,” 
said the lady, “ only permit me to depart,” “ First,” re- 
turned Alphonse, “take mine in return; the motto is Je 
viens, and now you must kneel down, and in the presence 
of your Creator swear, by every hope you entertain of hap- 
piness in this world, or that which is to come, you will never 
marry any inan but the oue who shall present 3 vou the ring 
J have just taken from you ; and IT on my part swear I will 
never marry any woman but the one who shall have the ring 
I have just given you; you must likewise swear never to 
part with it, and never to mention the present adventure.— 
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Will you —— “ Tor bieis me sake,” said the lady, “ let 
me go: you terrify me beyond expression.’ Angelic 
creature, be not terrified, but swear inst: antly, or you die.” 
He drew his sword: the afirighted cirl threw he rself on her 
knees, and entreated for merey. “ Swear instantly,” cried 
Alphonse, “ or death.” “ Oh! [ swear I will never m: Ty 
any one but you: Oh do not murder me!” “I would 
sooner murder “inyself : repeat the oath deliberately.— Now 
Lam satisfied, and I swear by the honour and valour of a 
soldier, and by the same hopes as yourself, never to marry 
anv but the possessor of the ring you have just received.” 
Alphonse then endeavoured by the most. tender expressions 
| to calm the apprehensions of the terrified fair, who was near 
fainting with fear: when he had tolerably succeeded, he re- 








; luctantly bade her farewell, charged her to be true to her 
( oath, set spurs to his horse, and was soon out of sight. 


The next day they embarked, and Alphonse recollected, 
with inexpressible chagrin, that he had not enquired the 
naine of his mistress: he blamed his rash impetuosity, and 
even dreaded least his violence should have thrown her into 


j a fever that might occasion her death. With reflections of i: 
this nature he passed the time of the voyage till they arrived pie 
at their destination, when he was obliged to lose, in. the ie! Baan 
horrors of war, the solicitudes of civil life. His valour en- iH i 


deared him to all: was any hardy enterprise to be under- 
taken, Alphonse was always in it-—were the soldiers dis- 
couraged by any disadvantage on their side, Alplionse was 
sure to reanimate them, both by words and actions. His Pei, 
conduct gained him both approbation and promotion. i} 
After a tedious campaign of nearly six years, the regiment 
was called hoime, that it might once more enjoy the com- 
forts of repose, 

eo vas now in his twenty-fifth year; the mad im- 
petuosity of eighteen had but little subsided, and he pas- 
sionately longe d for the moment when he should land in his 
native country, that be might again behold the maid who 
hat enslaved his heart; but how he should discover her, 
was an object of disquiet tand solicitude: he did not so much 7 1 
as know her name: for whom then could he enquire ? she : i 
nncht still reside at the same place; it was a forlorn hope, 4 ‘ 
but the only one he had, and therefore tenderly cherished. 31 us 
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“At lenath how: embarked, oy after a prosperous voyare, 
Alphonse once more beheld his native land ; he immediate ly 
obtained leave of absence for some mouths, and after send- 
ing a letter to his father, informing him, he should soon 
have the pleasure of throw! ing himself at his feet, set for- 

ward on the wings of expectation to find his unknow n 
fair. 

The second day, towards evening, he entered the lane 
where he had first beheld her; he dismounted, and leading 
his horse, proceeded slowly forward, meditating on the vari- 
ous circumsiances which had occurred since that time. 

At length he reached the spot where the conference was 
held, a conference neither had forgot, or perhaps could for- 
get: he reached it, and beheld not a lovely young giil, but 
an old woman gathering sticks. 

“ My good motlier,” said Alphonse, “ are there any 
young ladies live hereabout 2” « Young ladies,” repeated 
the old woman, looking suspiciously at him, “ what do you 
want with young ladies ! yp « I left one here about six years 
ago: |] thought perhaps——-” “ Six years ago! mercy on 
wet and did you expect she was to wait here all that time ?” 

‘ No, no, but I thought perhaps you might know her : she 
wears a ring ——” “ Wears a ring ! there’ s nothing wonder- 
jul in that, many young ladies wear rings: what’s her name ?” 
“ J donot know her name, but—” “ No tknow her name !” 
here the old woman fell into a violent laugh, which Alphonse 
felt too much vexation to attempt interrupting: at length re- 
covering, she continued, “ to tell you the truth young man, 
I am afraid you are after no good, it’s a little outré to en- 
quire for a lady without a name.” “ My good woman,’ 
said Alphonse, “ take this piece of gold, and be so good to 
hear me without interr upting : do you think you are capable 
of so great an effort?” “ Aye your honor, that I am, I 

could hear your honor for two hours without speaking a 
word, though your honor knows speech is very natural to 
one,’ Alphonse then gave her the gold, which she received, 
with the greatest humility, frequently ¢ gazing upon it while 
he related the adventure, which was only interrupted bya 
few exclamations of surprise. 

And now, my good mother, do you think you can assist 
my search! what genteel families reside hereabout ?” 


—=- 
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“ « Very few, the village is about a wahie o of a mile down 
that narrow path; ther e are some genteel families there, but 
very few.” “ Have any of them daughters of the age this: 
lady must be, about twenty-one 2 ” «No, your honor, none 
of the young ladies can be above seventeen.” “ You have 
lived here some years ; can you not recollect any family 
having daughters that night answer my description !” 

The old woman considerert for some time, then exclaim. 
ed, “ Holy virgin! I think I can unravel the mystery: there 
was an English lady kept a boarding school after the English 
fashion here, and a pretty piece of work she made of it; the 
ladies, instead of being kept in as they are in our holy con- 
vents, used to be rambling about the fields of a morning and 
evening, till at last two or three of them ran away with 
young ofticers, and one lady, the daughter of some great 
Duke, was carried off by force, and then the lady herself 
Wis oblized to fly to England to ese ape the Buastile.’ 

« Did she take her pupils with her?” “ No, she was giad 
to get away as she could: she pretended to go to bed as 
usual in the evening: before one o’clock in the morning a 
lettre de cachet came for her, but my lady was gone, and 
nobody could tell how, unless the devil had tlown away 
with her, for her door was locked inside, and the key left in 
ly 

« That was extraordinary: perhaps she was concealed 
about the house.” “ Not she, your honor: she was on her 
way to England, and after she had got there, she had the 
impudence to write to the gentlefolks here, that she was 
safe in her own couniry beyond the reach of Frencls 
tvramny.” © What was her name!” “ [ler name was Nor- 
ton?” “ She lived in the village you say ?” “Yes, your 
honor, the first house on the left as vou enter it.” Alphouse 
then thanked the old woman for her information, and took 
the road for the village: he was not long before he reached 
it, when he immedia iely proceeded to the house which had 
formerly been occupied by Mrs. Norton. 

The elegant and prepossessing appearance of Alphonse 
eained hima ready admittance: he was ushered into the par- 
lour, where he was accosted by an old gentleman, who re- 
quested to know his business. “ Sir,” said Alphonse, “ f 
feel myself in a very awkward situation, and L fear when I 
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inform you of the cause, my > tiled oid appear very 
blameable, but I must intreat that you will hear me patiently, 
and if it is in your power to assist, Usat you will have the 
goodness to do it.” © Your frankness pleases me,” said the 
gentleman, «and you may depend on any assistance I can 
give, consistent with the honur of a eentleman to grant.” 
“What would not be proper for a gentleman to grant, 
would not be proper for a gentleman to ask: but not to tres- 





pass on your patience, I will briefly tell you the cause of 


my giving you this present trouble.” Alphonse then related 
his adventere with the young lady, and also his rencounter 
with the old woman, “ And now, Sir,” continued he, can 
you give me any information whereby I may be likely lo 
discover my unknown fair?” “ If it were in my power, 
returned Mr. d’Albert, “ I should be happy to do it, but 
unfortunately I have not the least clue to guide your seareh.” 
“Can you not inform me in what part of England Mrs. 
Norton resides? She sent a letter to some family here.” 
“She did, it is true, but she gave not the least hint of her 
residence.” “‘T beg your pardon, Sir, for the trouble I give, 
but pray were her scholars French or English?” “ They 
were both, Sir: the English ladies were sent for by their 
friends after Mrs. Norton had arrived in England,” 
Alphonse thus finding all his hopes of intelligence frustrat- 
ed, could not forbear execrating the unfortunate school- 
mistress, whose imprudence was the cause of his present 
vexation. ‘ Do not,” said Mr. d’Albert, “ thus yield your- 
self a slave to passion, and curse a woman who is more to 
be pitied than blamed: the degree of liberty the ladies en- 
joyed was not more than in England they might lave done 
with safety ; in an unfrequented place like this, there ap- 
peared no danger in permitting an occasional rainble for a 
mile or two, and it is not always that the sacred walls of a 
convent can secure those within them from the stratagems of 
man.” Alphonse made some apologies for his warmth ot 
disposition, and after thanking Mr. d’Albert for his civility, 
was about taking his leave; this the gentleman would not 
permit; it was late, and Alphonse was pressed to stay the 
night. The oddness of the adventure he had just heard, 
interested Mr. d’Albert, and he wished to be better ac quaint 
ed with the hero of it. 
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The evening passed agreeably, the host and the guest 
equally pleased with each other ; the female part of the fa- 
mily joined them at supper; the conversation soon became 
animated, and when Alphonse retired to the apartment as- 
signed him, he found his spirits much better than when he 
first entered the house ; but this did not continue long; he 
was no sooner alone than the image of his lost mistress pre- 
sented itself to his view, with all the graces which had at first 
won his heart; then the idea that he might never find her, 
distracted his brain, and destroyed his rest, so that the 
morning dawned before the unhappy Alphonse forgot his 
sorrows in the oblivion of sleep. The slumbers of a lover 
are generally short and broken: such was the case with our 
hero, who arose before eight o'clock, pleasing himself with 
the idea that he might now be in the very apartment former- 
ly occupied by Perdita, for so he had named his mistress : 
under this impression he sought every crevice of the room, 
hoping he might discover some writing which might tend to 
elucidate the mystery ; but his search was vain, no tender 
lines appeared on the walls, no concealed door was discover- 
ed, and he attended the summons to breakfast with a degree 
of chagrin he could scarcely conceal. 

Mr. d’Albert easily discovered by his countenance the 
situation of his mind, and while he could not forbear smiling 
at the romanticity of his passion, he encouraged hin to 
hope. ‘ Madame d’Albert,” said he, “ was placed ina con- 
vent by her guardian with a view to prevent my obtaining 
her hand; the name of the convent was concealed from ime ; 
I did not so much as know whether she were in France, 
Italy, Spain, or Portugal: for three years, habited as a pil- 
grin, I wandered in search of her; I permitted my beard to 
grow to a patriarchal length, and so completely disguised 
myself that I was in no danger of being detected. I insinu- 
ated myself into every convent, and learned not a few of the 
intrigues carried on in those holy places. At length when 1 
Was on the point of yielding to despair, I was informed by 
the portress of a convent in Spain, that in a few days a no- 
vice was going to take the veil; I inquired the name of 
the lady, and heard with an indescribable mixture of joy and 
grief, that it was Maria de . The portress was a good- 
natured woman, and after much persuasion and some pre- 
VOL. L1.--N. S. x 
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sents, I prevailed on her to carry a 1 letter to my beloved ; 
this she did, and also, on my promising her a bottle of Eu 
de vie, she engaged to contrive an interview that same night, 
I took care to provide a chaise, and a couple of stout fellows 
to defend us in case of a pursuit, for I had a strong presenti- 
ment that [ should effect the escape of my charmer. At 
midnight I repaired to the portress, taking with me the li- 
quor, in which I had infused a tincture that I knew would 
lull her vigilance to rest. The good lady brought me my 
fair one, and then drank off a bumper, Ww ishing us happiness, 
and in a few minutes was in a profound sleep. I hastily 
threw her veil over my Maria, and we left the convent, 
scarcely breathing for fear. We took the road to Portugal, 
arrived there without any accident, and were soon united in 
the holy bands of matrimony.” 

« Ah, Sir,” said Alphonse,” “ you were a happy man ; I fear 
I shall not be so fortunate.” Mr. d’Albert rallied him on 
his fears, exhorted him not to suffer his spirits to sink, and 
after mutual professions of friendship, our hero left the hos- 
pitable mansion of Mr. d’Albert. Little pleased with the 
success of his enquiry, Alphonse began his journey to Paris, 
where he arrived without any adventure, and was received 
with the greatest aflection by his family: for some days he 
permitted himself to be tolerably happy, but Perdita was 
not an object to be long forgotten, and he again began to 
devise means to discover her: with this view he frequented 
every place of amusement, both public and private. He 
was soon considered as a man of spirit, and became a great 
favourite with the ladies. ‘The Chevalier,” would they 
say, “is a very gallant man; he dances with one, kisses one’s 
hand, bows and sighs, but never says any thing particular.” 
This last clause was somewhat of an innuendo to the fair 
ones; they little thought that while he was paying them so 
much civility, he was in search of a lost mistress; and when 
he so politely kissed their hands, it was only that he might 
have an opportunity of discovering if they wore the ring on 
which his happiness depended. Thus vainly employed, one 
month passed away after another without any appearance of 
discovering Perdita: he confided the secret to a few young 
ued, Who undertook to assist in the search; they pursued 
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the same methods as himself, and kissing hands soon became 
a necessary piece of etiquette. 

Sometimes he thought of mserting an advertisement in the 
public papers she might understand, tho’ to every one else 
it should be inexplicable; but from this he was deterred by 
the recollection of the violence which had extorted the oath. 
“ She can have no sentiment for me but fear,” thought the 
unhappy Alphonse: “ fear compelled her to take the oath, 
and tear would now induce her to conceal herself from me, 
if she knew I were in search of her.” This expedient was 
therefore laid aside, and he determined if, at the expiration 
of three months, he had not found her, to pursue the search 
i England, for it was probable she might be an English 
lady. Having made this determination, he felt his mind 
easier, and prepared to pay a visit to an uncle who resided 
about seventy miles distant from Paris. 

It was a beautiful morning in autumn, when Alphonse, at- 
tended by his servant, began his route to his uncle’s; the 
charming scenery delighted him, and it was not til near 
noon that he began to sigh for Perdita. ‘The sun was now 
iusuflerably hot: an inn appeared in view, and thither Al- 
phonse bent his way, that he might rest till the heat was 
over. The innkeeper’s daughter, a very handsome girl, 
brought in some refreshments: as she was placing them, 
Alphonse took her hand, and kissed it with the most pro- 
tound respect; the girl blushed, and continued arranging the 
table, while Alphonse took up a paper and began reading, 
apparently forgetting there was a girl in the room, “ The 
gentleman,” thought Alice, ‘ must :be a little deranged.” 
The circumstance was related at the table d’héte with much 


exageeration, and furnished the guests with a subject of 


mirth and couversation. 

The heat of the day being over, Alphonse again set for- 
ward on his journey; he had not proceeded far, when he 
beheld a carriage approach at full speed, the horses appear- 
ed frightened, the postillion had no power over them, and 
Alphonse hastened forward to endeavour to stop their ca- 
reer; at sight of Alphonse they began to plunge and rear; 
the postillion was thrown to some distance, the carriage was 
overturned, the axle tree broken, one horse was killed on 
the spot, and the other lay panting, unable to rise. Alphonse 
x 2 
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al his semen veer to nies what assistance they could 
to the unfortunate travellers; an elderly gentleman, and a 
lady who called him Father, were taken from the carriage, 
very little hurt; but a younger lady who had borne the 
weight of these two, was lifted out, ¢ :pparently liteless. Al- 
phonse threw aside her veil to admit the air, and beheld a 
face at once beautiful and interesting, tho’ overspread with 
the pallid hue of death. Ever intent on the object nearest 
his heart, he hastily examined her hands: no ring appeared, 
and for the first time Alphonse regretted his oath, ‘The 
usual methods of recovery were tried without success ; no 
signs of life appeared, and Alphonse, with an aching heart, 
ottered to conduct the strangers to the inn he had just left. 
He then, taking the lady in his arms, (whose weight lie 
scarcely felt), proceeded before them, while the servants of 
the different parties, leading horses, carrying baggage, &c. 
brought up the rear of this mournful procession. They 
soon arrived at the inn; a surgeon was immediately sent for, 
who, after feeling the pulse ‘of the lady for some minutes, 
declared that life was not extinct ; he judged it necessary me 
take a little blood, which operation had a happy eflect, a 
deep sigh announcing the return of animation. Alphonse 
now retired, leaving the lady to the care of her relations : 
he walked down to the inn- yard: the wreck of the carriage 
was just arrived with the postillion, who was very much 
bruised; the gentleman’s valet was relating the cause of 
their journey. “ We were taking Mademoiselle Louise to a 
convent, the convent of Mercy too they called it; but for my 
part, I think it a most unmerciful piece of business. My 
poor dear young lady begged and prayed on her knees not 
to be shut up in a convent, but my master would not hear 
her: she must either marry a man old enough to be her fa- 
ther, or she must go and be a nun; even Madame Neuf. 
ville, her own sister, had no pity for her, but told her she 
ought to be obedient to her father. I thought when we set 
out no good would come of it: Mademoiselle Louise trem- 
bled so, she was obliged to be lifted into the carriage, aud 
when she lost sight of the house she fainted away: they'll 
repent of their cruelty when it’s too late, they will.” 

“Is it possible,” said Alphonse, “ they can wish such a 
lovely creature as that to be shut up for life? What ean be 
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their motive?” “ Why, Sir. my young lady has refused se- 
veral very good offers of angry. which affronted my mias- 
ter so much, that he swore if she did not accept the next, 
whoever it might be, he would shut her up for life.” 

“Poor girl,” said Alphonse, “ perhaps her heart is secretly 

engaged.” “« [ believe it may, Sir, for she is often very 

melancholy, and sighs as if her heart would break, and 

sometimes I’ve seen her in tears when she thought nobody 

saw her. She’s a sweet girl, and LE wish some han lsome 

gentleman of spir it would run away with her, and save her 

from aconvent.” Alphonse smiled at the conclusion of the 

speech, and walked away, meditating how he could befriend 

the unfortunate fair: he determined at all events to remaia 

at the inn till she was recovered, that he might, if an op- 
portunity offered, have it in his power to serve her. The 
next day she was considerably better, and on the third he 
was admitted into her presence, She thanked him for the 
care he had taken of her with much elegance, and a decree 
of confusion that rendered her more charming. Madame 
Neufville requesting Alphonse to favour them with his com- 
pany for the evening, he took his seat, and bad an oppor- 
tunity of examining the beautiful features of Louse: the 
more he gazed, the more he regretted Ins rash oath, and 
sighed when he reflected that probably the lady whom he 
had compelled to swear, might be in the same siivation as 
Louise, forced to enter a convent, or to forswear herself. 

: This,” thought he, “is the wre tehed consequence of rash 
oaths.” Thee evening passed pleasaitly in the company of 
Louise ; the convent was not once mentioned, and Alphonse 
hoped that the accident might have induced Mr. Augarde 
to have laid aside the project, but in this he was m istaken : 

the next d ay he was invited to dine with them, and Was in- 
formed that on the following morning they should recom- 
mence their journey to the convent of Merey. Alphonse 
gave a deep sigh at the intelligence, which was echoed back 
by Louise. “ Ah, sigh, my dear sister,” said M. ulame Neut- 
ville, “ the more you sigh when vou are a nun the better: 
vou will be canonized at your death, and we shall have 
Sainte Louise.” —“* She will most likely be beatified before 
you are out of purgatory,” said Alphouse : : Madame Nenf- 
ville coloured, while Louise intreated by her looks that Al 
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phonse aer not offer id her sister: he snlbelindapiencinee: 
and was pressing her hand to his lips, when theJong sought 
for ring met lis eve; he sunk at her kuees, exclaiming in 
rapture too great for utterance, “ Je suis venu, Souvenez 
vous de moi?” “Oh! T could never forget,” sighed the 
beautiful maid, as she sunk lifeless in his arms. “ What's 
all this about,” exclaimed Mr. Augarde. Alphonse was in- 
sensible to every object but Louise, whom he feared le had 
ouly found to lose tor ever. “ [ suppose,” said Madame 
Neutville, “ you are old friends; you seem tolerably well 
acquainted.” Louise was now recovermg; Mr. Augarde 
gazed upon her and Alphonse, with an air of anxiety. 
‘“ Young man,” said he, “ I must have an explanation of 

your conduct; you appear acquainted with Louise ; relate to 
nie all ihe particulars of your intimacy, and if | find you a 
man of honour, and you are attached to each other, I vive 
my free consent to your union; I only wish to see my child 

happy.” A vermillion blush “overspread the cheeks of 
Louise, while Alphonse, with the ingenuousness natural to 
his character, related their first rencounter, and his subse- 
qquent search and resolution of visiting England in quest of 
his unknown fair, concluding with relating the cause of his 
being on ihe road, which had happily conducted him to Mr. 
Augarde’s assistance, and finally the incident of the ring, 
which had in one moment relieved him from a state of un- 
certainty that was nearly insupportable, and left bim no- 
ihing to wish but the free acceptance of Louise, and the con- 
sent of Mr. Augarde to their marriage. “ You have my 
consent,” said Mr. Augarde, “© but what says my virl 2 
speak ny Louise : « In sweet disorder lost, she blush'd con- 
sent,’ while Madame Neufville, with mech good humour, 
congratulated then: on the happy termination of the mutual 
anxiety which had so long imbittered the existence of 
both. 

Instead of proceeding to the convent of Mercy, they, the 
ext dav, took the road to Paris, where they arrived to- 
wards evening. Alphonse conducted them to the hotel of 
his father, the Marquis de —, where they were re- 
ceived with the courtesy due to their appearance and intro- 
gucticn., Alphonse was again the hero of his own tale, 


“hich occasioned much pleasantry. ‘The Marquis consented 
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to the proposed union, and the relations and friends of both 
parties, (among W hom Mr. d’Albert was not forgotten) were 
invited to be “present at the ceremony. The ladies could 
not sufficiently admire the faithfuluess of Alphouse, vwho 
though he could have broken his rash oath without detec- 
tion, had ever held it sacred, and preserved his heart for her 
who they all confessed was worthy of the gift. If the 
fidelity of Alphonse was admired by the ladies, not less so 
was that of Louise by the gentlemen ; she had had ditlieul- 
ties to encounter to which Alphonse had been a stranger ; 

persecuted by. offended relations, and threatened with the 
cloom of a cloister, she had still preserved the oath without 
violation in any of its parts, and they all rejoiced at the 
éclaircissement which had taken place. 

The happy morn which beheld the union of this faithful 
pair, was ushered in with the demonstrations of joy usual on 
such occasions. The priest who performed the ceremony 
was a venerable old man, and while he gave his benediction 
to the happy couple, he with great solemnity warned the 
sirrommding iriends from making rash vows. “ Providence, 
he observed, “ had in the present instance permitted that 
these two should come together, but had it been otherwise, 
Louise must have spent her life in a cloister, while Alphonse 
niust have dragged on a wretched existence, conscious that 
ii was a state in which he had precipitated himself by Pre- 
sumption and Folly.” 

Deeply affected, the company retired from the chapel, at- 
tended by a numerous train of peasantry, who were assem- 
bled to rejoice in the general joy ; fifty young maidens re- 
ceived marriage portions, and all united in blessing the nup- 


tials of Alphonse and Louise. 
W.I. M. 
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OLD WOMAN. 
NO. CITI, 


Those awful words, “ till death do part,” 
May well alarm the youthful heart ; 

No after-thought when once a wife ; 

The die is cast, and cast for life; 

Yet thousands venture every day, 

As some base passion leads the way. 


SOME of my readers will probably imagine, from the 
motto ] have chosen, that I intend to pronounce a philippie 
against matrimony, and that my design is to hold it up to 
derision, or to convert it into an object of fear. Patience! 
eentle reader! I have no such intention ; but if 1 do coun- 
sel you to observe some degree of caution in forming con- 
nections, from an exhibition of the failures which some of 
my acquaintances have tneurred for want of due considera- 
tion, I hope I shall be heard with indulgence, and my max- 
uns recorded as the effusions of friendship. 

I have long beea in the habit, when any of my friends en- 
tered into the. holy estate of wedlock, to examine impartially 
into the reasons which in my unprejudiced judgment led to 
an union of this solemn and durable nature; and after not- 
ing them down briefly m a memorandum book, I have 
made some private anticipations as to the result of the con- 
nection,—whether it would be happy or otherwise, whether 
the parties would jog on together through life in calm indif- 
ference, or whether their tempers, like oil and water, would 
prevent any lasting agreement; or if like acids on limestone, 
they would effervesce till one sunk to the bottom, and the 
other lost all farther power of action. 

In the conclusions I have drawn from my premises, where 
T was intimately acquainted with the patties, I have seldom 
been far wide from the truth; and I think it may amuse, 
and I hope improve and instruct some of my young 
readers, to publish a few specimens of my private matrimo- 
nial histories. I have indeed disguised the names; but the 
facts are unaltered, 

ARTEMISIA was turned thirty years of age before she 

could catch an admirer, though several had escaped from 
her lures, which were merely personal ;-— as she was wholly 
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destitute of education, nn temper sullen, in manners unami- 
able, but capable of putting on a disguise before strangers, 
and of affectiug good humour and libe rality when she had 
nothing to displease or discomvese her, and when the ex- 
pressions of bounty did not touch her pocket. A young 
gentleman, wholly unacquainted with the world, and with 
her in particular, happened to fallin her way. Her affee- 
tions had been too often tampered with to feel much regard 
for him, orany other person; but she put on the semblance 
ef attachment, and convinced him that she never entertained 
a real passion for airy but himseli. Tf all the times he had 
seen her, and been in her company, before they were mar- 
ried, had been put together, they would not have amounted 
toa week. [le was consequently ignorant of her genuine 
character: but he had not been united to her a mouth, be- 

fore it began to display itself ia the most imperious aud un- 
dutiful manner. As she was at least ten years older than 
her husband, she thought it gave her the privilege of ruling. 

To this he would -not submit; aud afler some years of 
angry altercation, they parted by mutual consent ;—the fa- 
ther retaining two boys whom he had by Artemisia, and 
the mother iaking their only girl under her guidance and 
direction, Like all other vulgar minds, Artemisia never 
ceases to abuse her husband, though, fortunately for him, 
he does not now hear her tongue: on his part, he observes 
a becoming silence, having learned by experience, that 
people are rather laughed at than pitied, when they make 
the world the confidants of their private grievances and 
misfortunes. 

Mopsa was reckoned a beauty. She was tolerably 
well educated, not ill connected, and besides, had a small 
fortune. But she was vain and ambitious ; and destitute of 
a heart; time-serving, and arrogant, by turns, as it best 
suited her purpose. "Before she was twenty, she had, how- 
ever, from her personal altractions, re ‘ceived some ood of- 
fers, and having no predilections, she encouraged them all 
equally, partic ularly as neither were sutlicient to gratify ber 
views of averandizement, It was a maxim with her, that 
she would rather ride in a coach with a person old enough 
to be her grandfather, than walk on foot with the nne ast 
geullemman in enhenid. On account of her family, she was 
VOL. IL.-——N. Ss. Y 
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injroduced to the annals yy some grandees in her 
neighbourhood, At. the house of one, was a gentleman 
about sixty-five, who had just buried his second wife; but 
who possessed the invaluable recommendation of an ample 
furtune, and a splendid equipage. He saw Mopsa, and 
loved, or rather fancied he loved. She too loved his estate 
and his style of living. THe was not long before he made 
his wishes known to her; and the lady, without reluctance, 
listened to his proposals, A large jointure, and a consider- 
able annual sum in pin-money, were the price of Mopsa’s 
person. ‘These were sec ured with all the formalities of law. 
The widower received his bargain, and Mopsa, having gain- 
ed all she wished, never thought about his credit or his hap- 
piness. Considering herself as elevated by fortune above 
vulgar censure, she was prudent and virtuous, only because 
it appeared dangerous to tempt her. But she soon became 
tired of living in the same house with her dotard, and she 
made his situation so completely disagreeable, that he was 
clad to consent to a partial separation. ‘That is, when she 
live din the country house, he was to live in the town house, 

and rice versa. Death soon relieved Mopsa from her con- 
jugal engagements, and her husband from the torment of 
such a wife. She now married a gentleman who had sighed 
for her im vain, when a virgin; and he retaliated the ill 
usage he had personally rece ived, and revenged the injuries 

she had done to her former husband. In proportion as she 
was ill treated, she becaine fond, and she died of a broken 
heart, because she discovered proots of her husband’s infide- 

lity. 

‘JULIA was the daughter of a clergyman, and was brought 
up in all that. strict propriety of behaviour which became 
her situation. Her mother was an excellent manager, and 
her father an excellent scholar: oud she profited by the in- 
structions of both to the full. Her fortune, however, was 
limited ; and her parents, though indulgent, found it dithcult 
to support her in a stile equal. to her wishes, und indeed to 
their own. She was early noticed by a young gentleman ot 
the same parish, who, thouch uncultivated, possessed a cool 
heart, and a fortune far superior to her own. She did not 
dislike him; her parents sanctioned the acquaintance which 
was likely to lead to a permanent counection; aud fora 
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couple of years, the young people nal their respective fa- 
milies, seemed mutually happy in the prospect betore 
them. 

About this time the squire of the parish, as the principal 
landowner is usually stiled, having come of age, made a visit 
to his estate ; and ‘being rec eived at the parsonage during 
his temporary sojourn in the neighbourhood, had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Julia, and in a short time protessed himself 
her admirer. To do her justice, she did not appear to be 
much flattered by this preference ; and though she felt no 
ardent attachment to her original lover, she valued and es- 
tcemed him, and therefore was unwilling to listen to the ad- 
dresses of the squire. But her parents, who ought to have 
approved the motives by which she was actuated, ceased 
not to encourage the pretension of her new lover ; and in 
order to shew her duty rather than her love, she was oblig- 
ed to give up her yeoman, who generously declared he 
would not stand in the way of her happiness, if she thought 
she could be more happy with his rival than with him. 
This declaration touched her heart, and awakened all her 
sensibility ; but the commands of the authors of her being 
were imperious; and she wedded a man of whom she had 
little knowledge, and who was equally ignorant and regard- 
less of her real merits. It was not long, however, before 
the charms of novelty wearing off, that her husband attach- 
ed himself to a mistress whom he introduced into his house; 
and under the pretence of allowing his wife to visit her re- 
lations in the country, he was planning to desert her, which 
he carried into effect, by leaving her with a slender ‘annual 
provision, and carrying his favourite to the continent. 

In these instances L have related, who, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, could have expected to find matri- 
monial felicity? or that the parties should have been able, 
after a few months’ intimate union, to exclaim, 

Blest state! where souls each other draw, 
Where love is liberty and law! 


(To be continued.) 
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LE MELANGE. 
NO. VIII. 


Singular Anecdote in an extract from Hasselquist’s Travels 
in the Levant. 


“ THE Abvssinians make a journey to Cairo every year, 
to sell the products of their country; namely, slaves, gold, 
elephants, monkies, parrots, and drugs. The vy must of ne- 
cessity travel over terrible deserts, anel their Journey de- 

nds as much on the weather as a voyage at sea; consc- 
quenily they know as little as a seaman how long they may 
be on their journey; and the necessaries of life may chance 
to fail them, should the weather prove e unfavourable. This 
happened to the Abyssinian caravan in the year 1750; their 
provisions being consumed when they had “still two months 
to travel. Necessity obliges us often to use things for food 
before unthought of. ‘This happened in the case in ques- 
tion; they were obliged to search for something amongst 
their merchandize, with which they might support life in this 
great extremity; and found nothing more proper than 
Gum-Arabic, of which they had carried a considerable 
quantity with them: this served to support above a thou- 
sand persons for two mouths.” 


On the custom of Saluting after sneezing. 


Saint Gregory is mentioned by some catholics as the ori- 
ginal institutor of a prayer to be used on such occasions, at 
a time when a pestilence raged ; the crisis of which was at- 
tended by sneezing, and in many cases followed by death. 
The Rabbins have a tale, that before Jacob, men never 
sneezed but once, and then immediately died: that Patri- 
arch, say they, obtained the revocation of that Law, the 
memory of which was ordered to be preserved in all nations 
by a command of ev ery prince to his subjects, to use some 
salutary exclamation after the act of sneezing. The enqui- 
ries of Aristotle concerning this strange circumstance, prove 
it, however, to have existed inany ages prior to Saint Gre- 
gory; and itis related, in a memoir of the French Academy 
of Sciences, to have been found practised 1 i the new w orld 
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on the first dienes of iain. This is not only Si aid to 
be a fact, but some writers give us an amusing account of 
the ceremonies which attend the sneezing of a king of Mo- 
nomotapa. ‘Those who are near his person when this hi ap- 
pens, salute him’ in so loud a tone, that people in the anti- 
chainber hear it, and join im the acclamation. In the ad- 
joining apartments they do the same, till the noise reaches 
the street, and becomes propagated throughout the city ; 
so that, at each sneeze of his niajesty, results a most horrid 
cry from the salutations of many thousands of his vassals. 

‘When the king of Sennar sneezes, his courtiers immedia- 
tely turn their backs on him, and give a loud clap on their 
right thigh. 





Remarkable instance of Ingratitude, recorded by Dr. 
Fuller. 


HENRY KEEBLE, Lord Mayor of London, 1511, be- 
sides other benefactions in his life-time, rebuilt Aldermary 
eburch, which was run to ruin, and bequeathed at his death 
one thousand pounds for the finishing of it: yet within 
sixty years after, his bones were unkindly, nay, inbumanly 
cast out of the vault wherein they were buried; and his 
monument plucked down for some wealthy person of the 
present times to be buried therein, “ Upon which occa- 
sion,” saith Dr. Fuller, “ I could not but rub up my old 
poetry, which is this : 


FULLER TO THE CHURCH, 


Ungrateful church, o’erran with rust, 
Lately buried in the dust, 

Utterly thou had’st been lost, 

If not preserv'd by Keeble’s cost ; 

A thousand pounds, might it not buy 
Six foot in length for him to lye ; 

But outed of his quict tomb, 

For later corpse he must make room? 
Tell me where his dust is cast : 
Though't be late, yet now at last 

All his bones with scorn ejected, 

I will see them re-collected: 

Who fain myself would kinsman prove 
Yo all that did God's ‘Temples love. 
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THE CHURCH'S ANSIWVER. 
Alas! my innocence excuse, 
My Wardens they did me abuse, 
Whose avarice his ashes sold, 
‘That goodness might give place to gold. 
As for his reliques, all the town 
‘They are scattered up and down. 
See’st a churel repaired well? 
‘There asprinkiing of them fell. 
See'sta new church lately built ? 
Thicker there his ashes spilt. 
Oh, that all the land throughout, 
Keeble's dust were thrown about : 
Places scatter'd with that seed 
Would a crop of churches breed. 


ON the 25th of October, 1694, a bowl of punch was 
made at the Right Hon. Edward Russel’s house, when he 
was captain general and commander in chief of his majesty’s 
forces in the Mediterranean, It was made in a fountain in 
the carden, in the middle of four walks, all covered over- 
head with lemon and orange trees, and in every walk was a 
table the whole length of it, covered with cold collations, 
&c. In the said fountain were the following ingredients, 
viz. four hogsheads of brandy, eight hogsheads of water, 
twenty-five thousand lemons, twenty gallons of lime-juice, 
thirteen hundred weight of fine Lisbon sugar, five pounds 
ot grated nutmegs, three hundred toasted biscuits, and, 
lastly, a pipe of dry Mountain Malaya. Over the fountain 
was a large canopy, to keep off the rain; and there was 
built on purpose a little boat, wherein was a boy belonging 
to the fleet, who rowed round the fountain, and filled the 
cups of the company ; and in all probability more than six 
thousand men drank thereof. 





A Frencu Abbé, having engaged a box at the Opera 
House at Paris, was turned out of his possession by a Mar- 
shal, as remarkable for his ungentlemanlike behaviour as for 
cowardice. The Abbé, for this breach of good manners, 
brought his action in a court of honour, and solicited per- 
mission to be his own advocate, which being granted, he 
hegan his complaint thus:—* I complain not of M. Sufl- 
rein, who took so many of the enemy’s ships in the East 
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Indies; I complain not of Count de Grasse, who so bravely 
fought Lord Rodney in the West; I complain not of the 


Duke de Crillon, who took Minorca, but | complain of 





Marshal ’ who tool: my an at the 0; era, and 
never took any thing else.” The Court at once paid the 
highest compliment to his wit, and gave him the most ample 
revenge, by refusing him a verdict, in conse: juence of hie 
having already inflicted punishment sutlicient. 


—-—— —-—_.. . 


Diseases and Casualties for the year 1800. 


AporTIve and stillborn-—plays — - ‘ . 1a 
Aged —in iniquity - - - - - - 5060 
Cold —receptions  - - - - - - one 
Consumption—of the purse — - - . ‘ S000 
Convulsions—of la: whter - . ° . rooo 
Itch —for places - - - : - - GOU 
Lethargy—at tragedies - - - ° - 150 
Miscarriage —of authors - - - 125 
Rash—promises —- - - - - TOO 
Scurvy—behaviour - - - - - 1000 
Broken limbs— of the liw - - - - 30 
Exeeuted--good plans - . - - - 000 


Poisoned —by bad authors . - - ~ 5000 
Smothered—rabbits in onions - - 10,000 





A CERTAIN poor woman having lost a little dog, and 
understanding it to be in the possession of the lady of Sir 
Thomas More, to whomit had been made a present of, she 
went to Sir Thomas, as he was sitting in the hall, and told 
him “ that his lady withheld her dog from her.” Sir Tho- 
mas inmediately ordered his lady to be sent for, and the 
dog to be brought with her; which Sir Thomas taking in 
his hands, caused his lady to stand at one end of the hall, 
and the poor woman at the other, and said, “ that he sat 
there to do every one justice.” He bid each of them call 
the dog, which when they did, the dog forsook tlie lady, 
and went to the poor woman. When Sir Thomas saw this, 
he bid his lady be contented, for it was none of hers. But 
she repining at the sentence, the dog was purchased of the 
Poor woman for a piece of cold, aud so all parties were sa- 
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tisfied, every one vitien at the n manner of iis enquiring out 
the truth. 





LAUGHABLE ANECDOTE, 

SOME years ago, a gentleman travelling through Somer- 
setshire, tosta portmanteau from behind his chaise, contain- 
ing a considerable sum of money. He offered a large re- 
Ww ard for its recovery, but without effect. Ithad been , or 
by an old man employec d on the highway, who, unacquaint- 
ed with its use, carried it"home to his dame, and told her he 
had found a roll of leather, with an iron string. His wife, 
who knew what it was, did not undeceive him, but the next 
day, when he was gone to labour, examined the contents, 
On his coming home at night, she said it was a pity he had 
no learning, and proposed his going to an evening school ; 
the old man willingly consented, but after a month’ s trial, 
could not make any thing of his book, so refused to go 
again. He went to work as usual, and one day the saine 
gentleman being on the road, observed him, and asked if he 
had heard of any one having found a portmanteau some 
months ago;—the old man “did not understand what he 
meant, until the gentleman shewed that which he then had 
with him. ‘ O yes,” says the man, “ I found a roll of 
Leather like that, and if vou’ll go with me you shall have 
it.” The gentleman gladly accompanied him, and on their 
arrival at the cottage, he called to his dame to “ bring the 
roll of Leather.” “ What roll of Leather?” replied she. 
““ Why, that I found, (answered the man), before I went to 
school!” ‘ Before you went to school!” said the gentle- 
man; “why, you old fool, that must have been before I 
was born!” and left the house in a passion. 


a ee 
QUERE.—TO THE LADIES. 
Do you prefer a man without a heart, or a man without 
a head? In other w ords, when you cannot find both, would 
vou rather marry a man witha good heart, or a man with a 
wise head? 
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To the Editor of the Lady's Museum. 


SIR, 


THE attention and politeness with which you treat your 
correspondents, have induced me to offer a few hints upon 2 
subject, which, I doubt not, will meet both with your ap- 
probation, and that of your numerous readers and ad- 
mirers. What I mean to take notice of is the prevailing, 
though truly ridiculous, absurd, and dangerous custom of 
initiating young ladies in one branch of science before they 
are perfected in another. I need bring forward no argu- 
ments to prove that such a practice is prevalent, as almost 
daily observation shows it to be the case. Perhaps some 
may think this system being so generally adopted, argues 
something in its favour. With equal propriety one may say 
any thing is Right because itis Common. 1 will venture to 
afirm that this mode of education is the reason why so few 
young ladies, issuing from our boarding schools, auswer the 
expectations of their friends and relations, and arrive at that 
degree of improvement which they might otherwise easily 
have attained. We hear of young girls, when only eleven 
or twelve years of age, studying French, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Geography, Chronology, Astronomy, the use of the 
Globes, &c. even before they are grounded in the principles 
of their own language. English Grammar, in my opinion, 
as itis the most useful, so it ought to be the principal, nay, 
even the sole study of some young ladies for a consider- 
able time. They should not, on any account, attempt to 
begin the French language until they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their own. In this assertion I am supported, 
not by the prevailing fashion, but by the dictates of right 
reason and common sense. Some parents from ignorance, 
some from indifference or neglect, and others from pride, 
permit and sometimes direct that their children shall be 
taught several studies at once, having not the least degree of 
connection, and which are evidently above their feeble ca- 
pacities to comprehend. Many suppose, that teaching first 
one branch of science, and then another, would be tedious, 
tiresome, disagreeable, and disgusting. I do not, however, 


imagine that a young lady, from a regular succession of 
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studies, would take so many years in educating, or be so 
superficially educated, as w hen her memory is Gverburden. 
ed, her judgment perverted, and habits of inattention form- 
ed, which are, undoubtedly, the consequences of the other 
mode of instruction to which I alluded. 

Perhaps it ay be observed, that children, when treading 
the difficult paths of science, require some variety to enliven 
their fancy, and keep up their spirits. The expectation of 
entering upon a new study, would, in my opinion, be suffi- 
cient to induce them to apply with diligence and attention to 
that in which they are engaged, to excite emulation, and to 
cause them to surmount with cheerfulness and alacrity the 
difficulties they may have to encounter. I am convinced 
that confining their attention first to one branch of literature, 
and then to another, would be productive of the most bene- 
ficial effects to learners, as it would lead them imperceptibly 
to form habits of attention, to discover sooner the beauties 
of a science, and to fix indelibly the subjects they are taught. 
How is it possible that children can ever become perfectly. ac- 
quainted with their own language, or any other branch of 
knowledge, when their minds have so many unconnected ob- 
jects to observe, and their attention is directed so many dif- 
ferent ways? There is, however, one study to which all the 
rest ought to be subservient, viz. that of Religion. This is 
by far the most delightful part of human knowledge, though 
none, alas! so littie regarded, or so shamefully abused. 
But let those who undertake the education of young people, 
remember, that the scholar’s greatest happiness or misery, 
in this life, and in that which is to come, will entirely de- 
pend upon the teacher’s observance or neglect of this most 
important part of his duty ; and that all other acquirements, 
without Religion, will, in the end, prove to the possessor a 
curse rather than a blessing, Yours, respectfully, 
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THE CAVE OF ST. SIDWELL. 
[Continued from p. 88.] 


“ She has beauty, which spreads and blooms 
Like a fair opening flower ; 

But poisonous adders lurk beneath its root, 
And from such briars springs this lovely rose ; 
It wounds the hand which it invites to pluck it.” 










DRYDEN, 








« AFFLUENCE and pleasure attended my early years,” 
said Reginald, sighing. ‘The only male descendant of 
one of the noblest families in Naple s, I was flattered and 
caressed wherever I went: indulged in every extravagant 
caprice by a doating father, whose liberality kuew no bounds, 
I became vain and dissipated, and associated with men 
whose intriguing talents made me readily their dupe. My 

father saw his error too late ; his remonstrances had little 
power to draw me from the alluring haunts of pleasure, or 
to counteract the insidious flattery which bewitched my 
senses, and deceived my understanding. I had one sister, 
amiable and attractive; her virtues and accomplisliments 
won the admiration of many distinguished cavaliers; but an 
unhappy perversion of judgment fixed her affection on one 
of my most intimate associates, named Juliane Zoresti. I 
was imprudent enough to sanction the attachment, for I was 
myself enamoured of his lovely sister, and in this double 
union of the families expected the utmost felicity. My fa- 
ther, influenced by some reports which had reached his ear, 
to the disadvantage of Zoresti, and not deeming him a pro- 
per match in point of rank, positively rejected all his over- 
tures; and my sister, too duteous and gentle to disobey a 
parents injunctions, gave her hand to a gentleman on whom 
my father had fixed his choice. The concern and disap- 
pointment which Julian expressed, wounded my friendship, 
and in a fit of love and enthusiasm, I espoused the beauteous 


Julia. This daring transgression of his darling son, at first 

































atficted my father severely ; ; but fond partiality getting the i 
better of his temporary resentment, he at length vouchsafed a 
me his pardon and _ blessing. Nothing was now wanting to 1 





complete my happiness, but to see my sister’s tranquillity 
restored; but secret regret preyed on her cheek, aud all 
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the atlentions of a generous and affectionate husband, were 
unable to eradicate “the unhappy passion which had unfor- 
tunately taken such deep root in her heart. The birth of 
an infant son at length seemed to restore her to her wonted 
serenity; and the delightful occupation of rearing ber tender 
charge, gave new strength to the energies of her mind, and 
even rendered her husband more agreeable i in her sight. 

“ The death of my father, the count St. Osbert, which 
happened soon after, left me uncontrouled and independent. 
Influenced by the persuasions of my fascinating bride, 
I launched into every species of luxury, nor awakened to 2 
sense of my own imprudence, till the dreadful discovery 
of my wife’s infidelity shot through my brain like a thunder- 
bolt, and hurled me from the pinnacle of imaginary feli- 
city, into the deep abyss of despair. In short, Rosa! for I 
cannot be minute in relating this horrible transaction, I de- 
tected Julia in a correspondence with the base Zoresti. 
You have seen the infamous letters which passed between 
them, you may now form some idea of my distraction.” 
“ But, dear Sir,” cried Rosa, “ are you certain there was 
no mistake? Zoresti was Julia’s brother.” “ It was all an 
imposition,” returned Reginald; rage distorting every 
feature; “ Julia was an abandoned woman, and Zoresti a 
needy sharper; no relationship subsisted between them. In 
the first paroxysm of my phrenzy, I meditated the destruc- 
tion of Julia; but the dreadful recollection of her situation 
withheld my vengeful arm, and forthe sake of the unknown 
babe, I spared the mother. She, however, found means to 
apprize Julian of what had happened, and he effectually 
secreted himself from my fury. The unfortunate Adeline 
sunk beneath this shock ; the gentle sensibility of her nature 
was unable to endure the agonizing conflicts of her mind ; 
and in addition to my other calamities, I had to bewail the 
loss of a sister whom iny own indiscretion had hurried to a 
premature grave. For several months I wandered about in 
an unsettled state of mind, till one night, passing through 
an obscure street, a villain sprung from behind a portico, 
and plunged a poniard in my side: guilt and fear had un- 
nerved his arm, for I grasped it vigorously, and drawing 
my sword, pierced him to the heart. He teil, uttering vin- 


dictive curses, and in my fallen foe I recognized the detest- 
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ed Zorestii—* Thy elk will not thank the ‘e for this,” said 

he, malignantly, “ but I hope her next messenger will be 
more successful.” These were the last words he utte red, 

for the agonies of death succeeded, and I fled from the spot 

with disgust and horror. After the insinuation of Zoresti 

that Julia had conspired against my life, | could expect 
neither peace nor safety in Naples; I therefore returned 

home, packed up all my valuables, and without again be- 

holding the infamous w retch who had caused all my misery, 

quitted my native home. Heedless what became of me, [ 

travelled many miles, till fatigue and hunger overpowered 

my exhausted ‘frame, and I was obliged to solicit shelter in 
a woodcutter’s hovel: the man was kind and hospitable, 
and J remained with the good Arnold several days. Listless 
and wretched, I shunned society, aud to avoid the observa- 
tion of the rustics who came occasionally to the cottage, | 

every day rambled with him into the forest, whither his |:- 
borious occupation obliged him to repair. His cheerful 
manners and obliging assiduities, drew me by degrees trom 
my sorrows; vet solitude was my only wish, and the 
discovery of this cave promised me a retreat I had for 
some time unceasingly wished for, I intimated my 
design to Arnold; he at first opposed it with ear- 
nestness, but finding nothing would dissuade me from 
my purpose, he at length began to consider my propo- 
sals with attention, and exerted himself to the utmost 
to render my retreat as commodious as circumstances would 
adit: some of the furniture was removed from the cottage, 

and I supplied him with money to replace it with better; 
but every accommodation which might have bordered on 
indulgence, I strenuously refused. 1 buried what money | 
possessed in a corner of the cave, and in a short time | grew 
so misanthropic, that the sight of man was hateful to me. 
Arnold, however, brought me intelligence that my wife had 
quitted the chateau, and fled, no one knew whither ; that 
the Marquis Veronia, my sister’s husband, had taken pOS- 
session of my estates, in trust for me, and that he had 
caused me to be searched for throughout the city. All thus 
interested me very little; there was no remaining tie to at- 
tach me to society, and I cared not what became of inv 
worldly property, as it was not my intention ever again lw 
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claim it, or mix again in a world so full of deceit and ingra- 
titude. This was the state of my mind, my dear Rosa, 
when chance first threw you in my way a helpless infant. | 
cannot describe the various emotions of my mind at behold- 
ing your countenance, nor account for the extraordinary 
impulse which urged me to cherish you in my bosom; for 
know, dear girl, that but for me you would have perished in 
the forest, where you was left helpless and unsheliered.”— 
Here Rosa expressed her surprize, and the Count related 
every particular.—Rosa, overcome with the sweet emotion 

of gratitude, flung herself into his arms, and wept on his 
bosom. Reginald thus proceeded: ‘ For sixteen years you 
have been my comfort and consolation ; judge then if I can 
now endure the idea of a separation; I love you, Rosa, be- 
yond every earthly thing ; I have beheld the dawning Virtues 
of your heart with proud delight; I have neither deceit nor 
guile to dread from you, and if my sweet girl will bless me 
by devoting her future life to my care and affection, peace 
and happiness may once more be the lot of Reginald.” 

“My friend, my preserver !” exclaimed Rosa, “I am all 
your own, command me as you please; but pardon my ap- 
prehensions. Should the w retcked woman—I will not call her 
your wife—should Julia even see me, would not she do 
some desperate act ?—kill you perhaps.” ‘Sweet innocent!” 
replied Reginald fondly, “1 will calm your apprehension 
by a proper explanation : : dear as you were to my heart, | 
could not think of making you mine, till every obstacle was 
removed. On this account I so lately repaired to Naples ; 

I found my estates in good order, and the worthy Marquis 
ready and willing to restore them to me whenever I should 
make the claim; from him I learned that Julia has long 
since ceased to exist, and has left behind her no pledge of 
our union, I need not tell you that I rejoice at this, as 
doubt and suspicion would have filled my mind, and perhaps 
have alleviated my affection from an innocent child. You 
will now be every thing to me, and by your kind decision, 
have spared me from the painful necessity of placing you in 
a convent for life.” Reginald paused, and Rosa again ex- 

pressed her willingness to accompany him to Naples. As 

soon as nightfall screened them from observation, Reginald 
drew the arm of Rosa within kis own, and conducted her 
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safely to the cottage of he faithful Arnold, who received 
her with unfeigned pleasure ; the voung cottagers too were 
delighted with “her being permitted to continue with them a 
few days, and the pallid countenance of the stranger lighted 
up with pleasure. Reginald threw off the reserve Which 
had before been so chilling to the ingenuous ardor of the 
youth, and by revealing his own name and rank, afforded 
an opportunity to act with equal candour. “ Sincerely do 
I congratulate you, Count,” said he, “ on the happy change 
which seems to have taken place in your sentiments; a life 
of misanthropic seclusion is a manifest breach of the Divine 
will; and I trust you will, upon further acquaintance, do 
me the justice to believe that the happiness of your acquain- 
tance, and if I may presume so far as to expect it, the honor 
of your friendship, will amply compensate for the loss of 
those advantages of which your restoration to society must 
necessarily deprive me.” “IT am at a loss to comprehend 
your meaning,” said Reginald, gazing at him with surprize; 

“in what way can my return to the world affect your pros- 
pect in life ?’—*« You will not be long at a loss to under- 
stand my meaning,” replied the youth, “ when I inform you 
that I am Alphonso, the only son of the Marquis Veronia.’ 

* Ts it possible !” exclaimed the Count, surveying the youth 
with a mixture of sensations which he could scarcely define ; 
“do I behold in you the child of my beloved Adeline ?” 
Tt is true indeed,” replied Alphonso, “ and T hope neither 
you nor the amiable Rosa will be dissatisfied at the dis- 
covery.” Rosa expressed her joy in the most unrestrained 
manner ; but a frown clouded the brow of Reginald, though 
he embraced the youth with affection, and promised him 
his friendship. “Your father’s noble disinterestedness is 
remembered by me with heart-felt gratitude,” said he; “and 
if it is in my power to make any compensation for the de- 
privation of expected inheritance, be assured the will to 
Serve you shall notabe wanting ; but [hope no such exertion 
can be necessary.’ *“tIplionso sished. —]T am sorry,” said 
he, “that my father’s’ too liberal spirit has involved him in 
embarrassments of a most unpleasant nature. The com- 


mission which I hold renders me independent, but it would 
grieve my heart to see his latter days clouded by adversity ; 
on his account only have I taken the liberty to speak to you 
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in this unreserved manner, for I know the pride and delicacy 
of his nature too wejl to imagine, for a moment, that he 
would even in: ake you acquainted with the real state of his 
circumstances.” “I am greatly obliged to you for the i in- 
formation,” said Reginald ; “ it shall not escape my memory.’ 
When the rest of the family were assembled to supper, the 
Count mingled familiarly among them; he exerted himself 
to be che erful, yeta secret anxiety preyed on his spirits, and 
he cautiously watched every look and motion of Rosa,— 
When he retired to his comfortable, though humble, cham- 
ber, he sought not repose, but pacing the floor with agitated 
sleps, thus meditated within himself: “ Am I doing right 
in endeavouring to attach this lively, artless girl to myself? 
have I a right thus to take advantage of that chance which 
threw her in my way, and confine her to duties of which, at 
present, she has no idea? I fear I do wrong—yet it shall 
be the whole study of my life to make her happy ; to teach 
her to love me, and J have reason to believe it will be no 
difficult task. Yes, yes, Rosa must be mine ; I feel I can- 
not exist without her.” Rosa, on her side, passed not a 
better night; a thousand new ideas floated in her imagina- 
tion; busy fancy alternately presented to her her guardian 
and his nephew, and every comparison ended in favour of 
the latter.” The Count was finely formed and handsome, 
but his features were harsh and sometimes stern, while the 
more youthful charms of Alphonso suffered under no such 
disadvantage. Reginald was majestic—Alphonso graceful ; 
the former possessed sense and spirit, but his temper was 
irritable, and his manners austere ; while on the contrary the 
jatter was unassuming, mild, and occasionally gay. This 
Was a dangerous contrast for Reginald, and might have 
ended in her total rejection of his proposals, had not the 
peculiar circumstances of their acquaintance given him a pre- 
eluinence in her estimation which nothing could remove. 


[To be continued.} 
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For the Lady's Museum. 


le THE following Epitaph, on a carpenter at Portsmouth, 
is tends to prove, that whatever little faults our partners in lite 
n- may have, and which perhaps we are disposed to magnify 
a during their lives, dwindle into nothing when we have the 
1e | misfortune to be deprived of them. It is not to be supposed 
lf that the Fair Readers of this miscellany are literally under 
ad the correcting hand of their husbands; but a harsh word, 
~ an unkind look, are, to a delicate mind, what a thumb-stich* 
- is to the vulgar. It would, therefore, be wise in us, and 
d tend much to our comfort, to make as light of our husbands’ 
faults as possible, while we have them, as it Is certain we 
shall have occasion to regret them (faulty or not) when we 
have lost them. CLARA, 


THE EPITAPH. 


Here lieth Jemmy Little, a carpenter industrious, 

A very good natur’'d man, but sometimes a (little blusterous ; 
When that his little wife his authority withstood, 

He took a little stick, aud bang’d her as he woud. 

That wife now left alone, her loss does so deplore, 

She wishes Jemmy back, to bang her a little more: 

For now he’s dead and gone, this fault appears sv small, 

A little thing wou'd make her think that it was none at all, 
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DOMESTIC GQ:CONOMY, 
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To the Editor of the Lady's Monthly Museum. 


SIR, 

PER MIT me, through the medium of your entertaining 
miscellany, to recommend to your fair ‘readers a work 

, which, I conceive, will be pec uliarly useful to them in the 
management of their domestic concerns. Laman old house- 
keeper, and have been frequently desired by some of my 
younger friends who are anxious to cater for their family 
frugally without meanness, and elegantly without extrava- 

gance, to point them out some book which would assist 
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* Judge Buller decided, that every man has a right to beat his 
wife with a stick as thick as his thunb! As the Judge was a very 
corpulent man, it is to be hoped he did not mean his own thunb, 
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them in their laudable endeavor. ‘They complained that ix 
the greater part of books on cookery which they had seen, 
the receipts were either so expensive, as to suit the family of 
a nobleman alone; or so unintelligibly given, as to be in- 
capable of being put in practice. A little work, of which I 
have lately met with the second edition, seems to me well 
calculated to obviate both these objections. The receipts 
are divested of all superfluous ingredients, which consequent- 
lv removes all unnecessary expence; and while they come 
within the compass of a limited income, an epicure would 
not be disappointed in the proof of the pudding. 

The work to which I allude is called “ A new System of 
Domestic Cookery, formed upon principles of economy, and 
adapted to the use of private families,” &c. It is cheap in 
price, perspicuous in its directions, and satisfactory in its 
results. The preface is admirable, as containing much 
sound and sober admonition, of great importance to every 
mistress of a family; and the miscellaneous observations 
evince the good sense and successful practice of the author. 

I shal! take the liberty of subjoining one or two receipts 
from this work, to which I can add, as I find written at the 


end of some of my grandmother's, Probatum est. 

Lest, however, you shall imagine, Sir, that I am puffing 
my own work, I shall conclude by declaring that I am 
neither myself the author, nor do I know her, or her book- 
seller, or publisher, but that Iam only a 


Plain House-keeper. 


London, March, 1807. 
Calf’s-head Pie. 


Stew a knuckle of veal till fit for eating, with two onions, 
a few isinglass shavings, a bunch of herbs, a blade of mace, 
and a few pepper-corns, in two quarts or less of water. 
Keep the broth for the pye. Take off a bit of the meat for 
the balls, and let the other be eaten, but simmer the bones 
in the broth till it is very good. Hialf-boil the head, and 
cut it in square bits; put a layer of ham at the bottom; 
then some head, first fat then lean, with balls and hard eggs 
cut in half, and so on till the dish be full; but be particu- 
larly careful not to place the pieces close, or the pie will be 
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too solid, and there will be no space for the jelly. The 
meat must be first pretty well seasoned with pepper and 
salt, and a scrape or two of nutmeg. Put a little water and 
a little gravy into the dish, and cover it with a tolerably 
thick crust; bake it in a slow oven, and, when done, pour 
into it as much gravy asit can possibly hold, and do not cut 
it till perfectly cold; in doing which, observe to use a very 
sharp knife, and first cut out a large bit, going down to the 
bottom of the dish; and when done thus, the ditlerent 
colours, and the clear jelly, have a beautitul marbled ap- 
pearance. 
Excellent Ginger Wine. 


Put into a very nice boiler ten gallons of water, twelve 
pounds and a half of lump sugar, with the whites of six or 
eight eggs well beaten and strained ; mix all well while cold; 
when the liquor boils, skim it well; putin half a pound of 
common white ginger bruised, boil it twenty minutes. Have 
ready the very thin rinds of ten lemons, and pour the liquor 
on them: when cool, tun it with two spoonfuls of yeast; 
puta quart of the liquor to two ounces of isinglass shavings, 
while warm, whisk it well three or four times, and pour all 
together into the barrel. Next day stop it up; in three 
weeks bottle, and in three months it will be a delicious and 
refreshing liquor; and though very cool, perfectly safe. 





BUREAU OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 





To the Editor of the Lady's Museum. 


SIR, 
READING in your entertaining Museum for March, the 

“ Anecdotes of Distinguished Females,” [ was particularly 
interested by those related of the celebrated Madame de 
Sevigné, from actually possessing the very Bureau upon 
which many of her effusions were, no doubt, penned ; and 
upon which I am now writing. This venerated piece of 
furniture, which I prize as highly as Bloomtield does his fa- 
vourite Old Oak Table, has long been in the family. It 
Was given to my father by the late Nicholas Bontfoy, Esq. 
with the observation, “ that it was a rare present, having 
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been the property of F the famous Dindeme de Sevigné.” | 
doubt not, Sir, that many would highly prize this curiosity ; 
and though it be strange that we do possess it, yet “ ’tis no 
more strange than true.” The publication of this anecdote 
will greatly oblige a constant reader of your Miscellany, 
The anecdotes related of her have actually been transcribed, 
upon what was once her own identical Bureau. Yours, &e. 

Abbotts Ripton, Hunts, March 12. N.S. 

P.S, If any person doubts of the truth of the anecdote 
above related, and will come to Ripton, he shall have full 
satisfaction concerning it. 


THE PEDESTRIAN. 
NO. II. 
THE NURSERY- MAID. 


IT’ is frequently asserted, in order to account for the de- 
pravity of mankind, that many people are born with bad or 
evil dispositions, which “ grow with their growth, and in- 
crease with their strength ;” and cannot be eradicated by 
any human means. The asserters of this opinion seem to 
look upon it as a dispensation of Providence, that mankind 
should be brought into the world merely for the purpose of 
sinning, and of “harassing and tormenting their fellow crea- 
tures. That no perfect happiness can exist for any length 
of time in this transitory state, is universally allowed ; but 
this by no means establishes the truth of the foregoing as- 
sertion, since the various dispositions and tempers of men 
will always create differences of opinion and sentiment, and 
prevent that perfect unity and friendship between mankind, 
(without which they can never be perfectly happy,) although 
their dispositions may be neither vicious, nor the tempers 
malevolent. I shall not, however, take upon myself so 
great a responsibility as to deny the truth of this doctrine 
altogether, but I think it is, at ail events, carried to an un- 
reasonable extent; and that, were the moral and religious 
duties properly fulfilled, there would not be so great a four- 
dation for it, as there at present is. As among my fair 
readers I dare say there are many mothers, and many more 
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that are likely to become so, I would wish to draw their at- 
tention particularly to the observations of a Pedestrian ; and 
let them not slight the advice because it may appear trivial, 
and of little consequence at the present moment, since re- 
formation cannot be too soon effected, and prevention is 
always better than punishment. ‘The responsibility placed 
in parents by an all-wise Providence, is much greater than 
seems to be generally imagined ; they are in a certain de- 
eree answerable for the future conduct of their offspring, 
and though it is not always in their power to prevent the 
seeds of vice from taking root in the human mind, it is their 
duty to endeavour to prevent it by every possible means ; 
and for that purpose they cannot begin the task too soon, 
since the ideas of children are pliable to any instruction, and 
it is the first impressions they receive, which often form the 
basis of their future dispositions. Infancy is like a garden 
of flowers, among which weeds are for ever springing up, 
which, if plucked in time, may be easily and effectually era- 
dicated : but once suffer them to eain strength, and they 
will take too deep a root to be exterminated, and frequent- 
ly sting those who have the temerity to make the at- 
tempt. It is desirable for parents to superintend the ma- 
hagement of their children themselves, and not to transfer 
the task to people who feel no inierest in ihe employment : 
but it sometimes happens, (particularly among the middling 
classes of people), that the necessary avocations of their 
situations in life, render it absolutely necessary for them to 
leave this duty to others. And in thus transferring the 
trust, it too frequently happens, though not, [ hope, from 
want of natural affection to their offspring, but from a su- 
perficial and slight observance of tempers and dispositions, 
or from want of proper opportunities to ascertain the true 
bias of minds, that the trust is often consigned to very im- 
proper persons. Good temper is the most necessary qualt- 
fication for a nurse or servant; and good sense, or common 
sense, is extremely desirable, that the judgment of the child 
may not be perverted, or its actions misrepresented to ils 
own imagination, Neglect of a child by the mother, froim 
want of affec tion, or from too creat a desire of gratifying a 
de ‘praved and inordinate inclination for the pleasures of this 
life, is almost unpardonable, and T trust to no such readers 
wn T now addressing myself. Should that be the case, Ict 
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them hasten to sliaapiih so desperate a pursuit. The hour 
of retribution will, sooner or later, most assuredly arrive, 

and they may feel the horror and compunction which will 
arise from being deserted by those children, who, in their 
infancy, had been so cruelly deserted by them. My mo- 
tives, in the present sketch, are to point out the baneful ef- 
fects which often arise from the folly, ill-humour, or wicked- 
ness of those who are entrusted with the care of children, 
drawn from ocular observation, and from a firm conviction 
that a little more care of the infant, might make many per- 
sons Valuable members of the community, who are now a 
nuisance and disgrace totheir country. It is not an uncom- 

mion case lo sce deformities of body spring from inattention 
to children, and how much more liable are the ‘y to contract 
deformities of mind; the one is indeed a niisfortune, but 
the other may prove a curse. The incident which led to 
the foregoing observations, is as follows.—-Among my per- 
ambulations I ofien visit St. James's Park, principally for 
the purpose of observing the many beautiful children that 
frequent that place for health and ‘anmusement. On one of 
these oceasions I was particularly interested by the vivacity 
of a little boy and girl, about three and four years of age, 
secming, from their likeness, to be brother ; and sister, who 
were pursuing each other round a tree. They had that 
open countenance and appearance of health ; und good hu- 
mour, which is so particularly pleasing in children: they 
were not overburthened with cloaths, but moved their ac- 
tive limbs with ease and pleasure. Their laughter and 
prattle, as they pursued their pastime, had almost “made me 
forget my situation in the delight with which I viewed them, 
when the luckless boy (grown giddy with running round) 
stumbled and fell; and unluckily striking his face with vio- 
lence against a loose pebble, rose with the blood streaming 
from the wound: the pain, and vexation at losing his amuse- 

ment, caused his tears to flow in great abundance. The 
poor little fellow, followed by his sister, ran towards a 
bench to the Nursery-Maid, who was entrusted with the 
care of them, to relate his wstshestenes. 1 had not before 
observed her, but was now at liberty to make my remarks. 
She was drest tawdrily, but extremely fine, and was what is 
weneraily called a comely looking woman ; that is to say, 

she had a good colour, and a healthy countenance. By her 
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side sata soldier, VW vies Was in dese conve pedi will a YT, 
and by her pestures and frequent bursts of laughter, seemed 
to be entertaining her very agreeably. ‘The poor little fel- 
low unfortunately interrupted this de ‘lightful conference, and 
as a recompence for the pain which he had alrea: ly suffered, 
received a thump which once more levelled him with the 
earth. ‘* What’s all this whining for?” cried she: “ nothing 
but to humour your own nasty temper; but I'll cure vou of 
such habits, I warrant me.”—My patience would no longer 
suffer me to remain a silent spectator of such treatmeut, 
and [ could not forbear expostulating with her in no very 
gentle terms, upon the impropriety of her conduct.“ [tis 
no business of yours, however,” replied the enraged female, 
“and I desires that you will mind your own busiuess ; | 
wants none of your adwice, Vl assure you; let people 
trouble their heads with their own business.” “If they 
did,” returned I, “ it would not be in your power to use the 
poor little fellow in so shameful a manner: did your mis- 
tress know it, you would, I dare say, be severely r: ‘primand- 
“a |“; wish you would go along,” cried she, “ once for 
all; don’t you see that I am engaged?” “ Very badly, I 
believe,” replied I. This concise speech seemed to discon- 
cert her companion, who fidgetted about the seat, and after 
beating a tattoo with his foct upon the ground, 2 nd knitting 
his brows repeatedly, rose suddenly and departed.“ Well, 
if you have not frightened him away, I declare!” cried his 
companion, (almost in tears from spite and vexation). 
* You'd better go along, I can tell you, Mister, 1f you knows 
when you are well off.” Twas too much engaged ta ¢.n- 
soling the children, to take much notice of hong she suid: 
and she in looking after her departed admirer, to look at 
what I was about: I was therefore the more surprise er to see 
her walk suddenly away with the boy in her arms, and cn- 
deavour to sooth him with caresses. I hastily tollowed hier, 
and saw her pull an orange out of her pocket, which she 
gave to him, with an admonition not to cry, or to te!! lis 
mamma what had happened, and that she would never beat 
him any more, but that he should play and do as he liked. 
During this time a young lady, very fashionably drost, came 
up to her; and after a very cor nfident stare at me, (for i was 
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close to the servant's elbow ), she took the ciuldren by the 
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erry a the same ‘com eden hee servant to follow her. 
“J presume, Madam,” cried I, “ that you are the mother 
of these young folks.” She hesitated some time, but at 
length replied i in the athrmative. ‘“ I think it then highly 
necessary,” continued I, “ that you should be informed of 
the behaviour of your servant towards the children.” J 
then briefly related the scene which I had witnessed, and 
endeavoured to impress upon her mind the baneful conse- 

quences W hich might ensue from such treatment—but alas! 

in vain. ‘The only reply I received was—that she consider- 
ed herself fully competent to manage her own children, and 
judge of her own servants’ conduct, without the interposition 
of any one. With these words she abruptly quitted me. 

Did I feel any resentment at this conduct ?—perhaps I 
might : but I felt much more pity for that mind which was 
too selt-elevated to bear a mild reproof, or to receive use- 
ful admonition. Why will people thus shut their eyes and 
hearts upon their own ‘welfare? W hy will they thus render 

folly and depravity hereditary in mankind? ‘They fancy it 
strength, but it is weakness of mind. Persons of good un- 
derstanding are always open to reproof, and it is those only 
that require it, who reject it so scornfully. But I will no 
longer transgress upon the patience of my fair readers: yet 
could these simple observations have the least eflect upon 
them, I would feel myself amply repaid for my exertions: 
but let that be as it may, nothing shall deter me from de- 
livering my free and unbiassed opinion, when I think it may 
conduce to the benefit of society ; and at some future period 
I shall take another opportunity of pointing out other evils 
which may arise from the neglect of children, to the further 
observation of my fair readers. ARMINE. 








Cabinet of Fashion, 
WITH ELEGANT COLOURED PLATES. 


liz. 1.—A DRESS of Fine Muslin, over an under Dress of White 
Sattiu; the Dress embroidered down the Fronts, and round the Bot- 
tom, with Blue Silk ; the Back low, and broad Sleeves very full. A 
half Handkerchief of Blue Silk, embroidered with Silver; pinned 
across the back part of the Head ; the ends to fall over the Bosom ; 53 
fancy Sprig in front. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of rose coloured twilled Cotton, the back very high; 
Sleeves Tong, with full tops. A small round Cap of worked Muslin, 
with a quilling of Lace round the front. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 






CUPID AND PSYCHE. 









Ww cheeks bedew'd with drops of pearl, 
Sad Psyche sought the grove, 

Where she her tresses us’d to curl 

With Innocence and Lore. 










Sweet Modesty, a rural maid, st 
O'ertook the weeping Fair ; ‘ ej 
Ask’d why in loose attire she stray’d, 
And why diffus'd her hair? 








From me the god is fled ; 
And what's the cause I cannot tell, 
He shuns the nuptial bed. 






Reg 

I, Cupid seek o’er hill and dell, if i: 
; ia . 
é 






Dry up thy tears, and cease to moan, 
Return'd the Sylvan chaste ; 
Accept of me this mavic zone, 
And bind it round thy waist. 





eS ay 
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Tie up thy locks, thy dress improve, 
And soon this change thou'lt see ; 

Psyche shall cease to follow Lore, 

And Lore shall follow thee. 








The zone about her waist she ties, 
Each tress a ringlet flows ; 

Her bosom’s hid from vulgar eyes ; 
Each cheek displays a rose. 








And smiles at charms so fair ; 
The while she studied every grace, 
Love came and found her there. 


VOL. I.—N, S. B b 


Now in the stream surveys her face, i 
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Enraptur'd to her arms he flew, 
With joy she bless’d the change ; 
Improv’d the cause from whence it grew, 
And Love forgot to range. 


Ye wedded dames, my hint descry, 
Nor blame the friendly part ; 

The slattern makes the Lover fly, 
While neatness chains the heart. 


CI a 


EMILY’s TOMB. 


WHEN night threw her veil o’er the sky, 
And dews fell profusely around ; 

When the screech-owls repeated their cry, 
And nought cheer’d the darkness profound ; 


Poor Adrian would frequently pace 

The church-yard, and wild with despair, 
The cold marble statue embrace, 

Of Emily, once call'd The Fair. 


There oft would unburthen his mind, 
While phrenzied with anguish he'd rave ; 

And load with deep sighs the rude wind, 
That howl'd o'er his Emily’s Grave. 


But once he rush’d forth all forlorn ; 
The tempest was awfully dread ; 

Yet its fury he treated with scorn, 
As it scowl’d and burst over his head. 


Then Heaven kindly pitied his state, 
And his troubles and sorrows to end, 
Commanded the stern hand of fate 
The wandering wretch to befriend. 


A flash from the thick-clouded sky, 
Came wing'd with the Maniac’s doom ; 
Poor Adrian fell with a sigh, 
And sunk on his Emily’s Tomb, 
Ww. C—e. 
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FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


GIVE me Friendship, give me Love, 
They are joys that suit my soul ; 
Still their influence may I prove, 
Still may they my mind controul ; 
For without them Life's a void, 
In the heart they should be wove ; 
With them I can ne'er be cloy'd— 
Give me Friendship, give me Love. 















Friendship still should share the thought, 
Wien delight has made us gay, 
And when ‘tis with anguish fraught, 
Still should soothe the dreary day ; 
Poor is Man without a friend, 
Rich, if one with truth he prove ;— 
Oh! ye pow'rs! who blessings send, ; 
Give me Friendship, give me Love. i: 


Her I love is mild and fair, I 
Gentle as the zephyr’s sigh ; a 
She can soothe my bosom’s care, 
She can bid e’en anguish fly. 
Sense and virtue grace her mind ; 
From such goodness can I rove? 
Never, while ’tis mine to find 
Friendship’s joys entwin’d with Love! 
























J. M. L. 
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The following we have been favored with, as a Specimen of a little 
Work now in the press, called “ Old Friends in a New Dress.” 


THE DAW IN BORROWED PLUMES. 


AN ignorant creature, 
A poor silly Daw, | 
Some gay Peacock’s feathers 
With ecstacy saw ; 
The sun shone so bright 
On the colours so gay, 
That she wish’d herself dressed 
In such brilliant array. 
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For, said she, I am thinking, Vee 
(The thought was absurd) ef 
If well dressed, I should be ct 

An exceeding fine bird ; i 
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Preferr'd to a Peacock, 

If near one I come, 
Because I can speak, 

And a Peacock is dumb. 





So she stuck on the feathers, 
And ran for to look 
At her dear silly self, 
In a neighbouring brook ; 
Quite pleas’d with her person, 
She scorn'd her own breed, 
And was almost as proud 
As a Peacock indeed, 


Three Peacocks approaching, 
New graces she tried ; 
She strutted and chatter’d 
With whimsical pride ; 
Astonish’d they view’d her, 
And as they drew near, 
“ Hey day!” thought the Peacocks, 
** Pray whom have we here? 


It was not a Peacock, 
‘They saw by the neck; 
So one went behind her, | 
And gave a sly peck ; 
When off came a feather, 
They then clearly saw 
"T'was a pert, and a vain 
Insignificant Daw. 


They peck'd her, and pluck’d her, 
And beat her quite sore, 

Till she promis’d she ne'er 
Would be vain any more ; 

But so angry were they, 
Ere they let her alone, 

With her gay borrow'd plumes, 
She lost some of her own. 


Ashamed she flew back 
To the rest of the Daws ; 
They saw she was pluck’d, 
And they soon learn’d the cause ; 
So not one asa sister 
The victim would own, 
But chatter'd, “ go hide, 
** Till your feathers are grown.” 
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Let u us, my fair friends, 
Of dress ne’er be vain ; 
But mental accomplishments 
Try to obtain. 
The gew-gaws of dress 
We throw by ev'ry night ; 
But the stores of the mind 
Will for ever delight. 
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THE EOLIAN HARP. 


HARK! how my ear has caught th’ entrancing strain, 
Which gently floats on evening's tranquil gale; 

No human sound disturbs calm silence’ reign : 

Genius of harmony! with awe thy pow’r I hail. 








Sweet pours the strain untouch’d by mortal hand, 
Methinks I see in sable stole bedight ; 

Thee, goddess Melancholy, wave thy wand, | 
Near the lone pile that transient moon-beams light. 






List! how the breeze the lengthen’d tones prolong, eh it 
Fair Melody has swept the trembling strings ; $ 
Sweet Echo answers trom the rocks among, ; 






While unseen spirits rest their quivering wings. 






’Tis Sorrow’s plaint that mourns her hapless fate, 
Or wan Despair who seeks to soothe his woes ; 
Whilst Misery, sad attendant, doth await 
Th’ unbidden tale of horrors to disclose. 
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Far let me rove when scenes like these invade 
The ear, or torce the anguish'd sigh to rise ; : 

When fear-struck fancy’s shadowy form’s display'd, 
And the dark night rend shrieks with hideous cries, 
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But soft, the notes with gentler cadence move, : 
Now swell the raptur'd tones’ awaken'd fire ; 





They breathe th’ enchanting strains of lappy love, 
With melting transports the wrapt soul inspire. 





Ethereal instrument, whose music awes, 
Yet charms with plaintive tones the feeling mind ; 
Why mute thy strain, or whence this solemn pause? 
Why are your soft soul thrilling notes resign'd? 
Rosa G. BARRETT. 
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INDIFFERENCE. 


WHY, what are woman’s frowns to me, 
Her nods and wry grimaces? 

I care not for them all you see, 
Nor court her fond embraces, 


Let others, slaves to beauty, prize 
A fair one’s kind advances ; 

Think truth exists in both her eyes, 
And smiles in all her glances. 


Soon, soon they'll curse the Syren’s wiles, 
And rashness so ill-fated ; 

That made them slaves to woman’s smiles, 
And looks by Cupid baited. 


Love, once indeed, for me had charms, 
But now far off he hies him ; 

I laugh at all his fond alarms, 
And carelessly despise him. 


My heart again shall never feel 
What beauty strives to teach it ; 
Pll case it round with triple steel, 
And Love shall never reach it. 
M. B. 








MARY. 


NO more does the song give delight, 

Ah! no more does the dance on the green ; 
For Mary, who gladden’d each sight, 

Is no more on these plaius to be seen. 


Her presence divine does no more 

Add a charm to each streamlet and grove ; 
O who will her image restore, 

When again Larga’s vale will she rove. 


The queen of the valley was she, 

How the Sylphs hover’d round when she smiled, 
Her converse delighted. Ah me! 

Like enchantment the moments beguiled. 


O return, and the meadows will smile, 
Then the rose-bud will shed its perfume ; 

The Swains will with joy leap the while, 

And gay Phoebus again will illume. 
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For thou art the joy of each heart, 

The delight of each nymph and each swain ; 
Thy presence will transport impart, 

Joy shall bound, and evanish will pain. 


cg 


SONNET. 


C ONSCIOUS am I thy charms must be admir'd, 
Ah! thou’rt the pride of each surrounding flower ; 
T he rose so blooming, fragrantly attir'd, 
H as not, ah! no, thy sweet attractive power. 


Each grace of mind is thine, each charm of form, 
R eason to guide, and converse to delight ; 

I n beauty rare, O may no blast deform, 
N or envy e’er thy bloom or foliage blight. 


E ach day may sunny show’rs thy leaves expand, 

A h! may’st thou still in grace and beauty grow; 
N or long the pleasing power of love withstand, 

G ive bliss ; thy hand on some lov'd youth bestow; 
U nited long in harmony and love, 
S erene through life may all your prospects prove. 


ne 
CHARADES. 


I, 


TO my first, when the toils of the day 
Have fatign’d both your body and mind, 
With what pleasure you hasten away, 
A repose from ail labour to find ; 
But tho’ of my first I am vain, 
(And with vanity well may I speak it) 
How soon you'd begin to complain, 
If you once were compell’d for to keep it. 


My next when its mention’d with spleen, 
The sure mark of contempt is allow’d, 
Is bestow'd on the drunken and mean, 
The dirty, the cringing, and proud ; 
It is likewise bestow’d on the brave, 
And vn him that is oft melancholy ; 
On the steady, the sober, and grave, 
The good-natur’d, the heurty, and jolly. 


J. +d 


J. C. 
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Unite both my first and my second, 
And you'll find when you've join'd them together, 
That my whole by bots: sexes is reckon’d, 
A something they like in coid weather ; 
But to ali one truth moc is address’d, 
When this cloud of decepticn you've burst, 
You will find you can ne’er be possess'4 
Of my whole, till you're snug in my First. 


II. 
How sweet my first when stormy night draws near 
But ’tis my second makes my first so dear ; 
My whole with prudent care my first preserves, 
And thus to be my second well deserves. 








H, C. 
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SOLUTION 


OF THE CHARADE IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 


QUITE softiy stealing o’er our heads, 
Time ever swiftly speeds away ; 
Yet when some proniis’d joy’s in view, 
Often we chide his ling’ring stay. 
Then the too tardy hour to spend, 
That oft’ the fair one wishes flown ; 
Some rent in dress she deigns to mend, 
Or puts a piece upon her gown, 
Anxiously gaziug as she sews, 
Upon the time-piece ticking nigh ; 
Marking each minute as it goes, 
Still wishing those behind to fly. 
Alas! and when the pleasure’s o'er, 
Keen disappointment oft-is known ; 
Then will she rue the misspent hour, 
Nor longer wish the moments flown! 


J. M. L. 


———— —_ 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The request of our valuable Correspondent the author of “ Albertus,” shall 
certainly be complied with next month. 

The lines signed “ An Aristocrat,” are far too incorrect for insertion ; and 
though we agree in the inain with the author of them, we think the subject 
would be uninteresting to the generality of our readers. 

A letter, with the Durham post-mark, has been returned, as the postage 
was not paid. 

In answer to the request of A. B. we have only to lament, that the worthy 
correspondent who furnished us with that article of our work to which she 
alludes, is, alas! no more. 

** Tne Power of Beauty” is not sufficiently correct for insertion. 

** The Adieu” shalt shortly appear. 

We have received many other favors, too numerous to be individually 
acknowledged. Of one of these we wish our Marazion correspondent had 
paid the postage. On a cursary view of his communication, we see no ob- 
jection to its insertion. 











Erratum. In the last number, p. 140, for kubis, read herbis. 
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